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Foreword 

In December 2002, 1 launched the Office of Innovation and Improvement within the U.S. Department of 
Education. I charged that office, under the leadership of Nina S. Rees, with promoting promising innova- 
tions in education and expanding parental options and information. I understood, even in those early 
days of the historic No Child Left Behind Act, that the law had the potential to set in motion a wave of 
innovation in our public schools, as teachers, principals, administrators, parents, and others worked to 
close the achievement gap among different groups of students that has plagued our nation for so many 
years. I suspected that, under the pressure for improvement created by the law, dedicated professionals 
would develop all kinds of innovative solutions to difficult problems, and I wanted an office to highlight 
and disseminate those solutions. And I was committed, as I have been my entire career, to ensuring that 
parents had a real say in the schooling of their young, as their first and most important teachers. 

Fewer than 18 months later, I am proud to introduce the Innovations in Education series. These 
publications, to be released over the next six months, identify concrete, real-world examples of in- 
novations flourishing throughout this great land in six important areas: public school choice, supple- 
mental educational services, charter schools, magnet schools, alternative teacher certification, and 
school leadership. 

We start with what might be the most challenging aspect of No Child Left Behind, but also an area of 
great opportunity: implementation of the law's public school choice provisions. For the past two years, 
some critics have complained that these provisions are impossible to put into place. Others have said that 
school districts will simply refuse to comply. Yet, this publication shows that superintendents and districts 
are indeed fulfilling their responsibilities and making public school choice work for their neediest students. 
It has not been easy, but the experiences of these districts can inform the work of others. By taking lessons 
from these case studies, districts can avoid starting from scratch. 

To be sure, none of these districts is doing everything 100 percent right. And all of them had a head start, 
since they had adopted some form of public school choice before the federal law was passed. Surely, the 
requirement to provide such choice, while in line with America's principles and values, can be difficult 
to implement logistically. As we learn from this booklet, a strong public school choice program must be 
integrated into a district's overall strategy. Communication to parents, faculty, and the community must 
be accurate, consistent, and energetic. Transportation and scheduling challenges must be fully addressed. 
As a former superintendent, I know that this is no walk in the park. 

But the message of this publication is loud and clear: it can be done. I sincerely hope that the examples 
and tools in this booklet-and the expanded resources available online at http://www.ed.gov/nclb/choice— 
will help you to make public school choice a reality in your community. 

Rod Paige, U.S. Secretary of Education 
May 2004 
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Introduction 



Public school choice-letting parents decide which public school is the best place for their child and 
allowing and enabling the transfer to thatschool-ls a key strategy In current federal legislation aimed at 
Improving educational outcomes. The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) supports choice through 
multiple grant programs as well as through the law's key accountability provisions: school districts with 
Title I schools deemed to be “In need of Improvement" must offer parents an opportunity to move their 
children to schools that are meeting standards, and districts must pay for the transportation to make 
this move. These requirements are creating new forms of choice and causing many more districts and 
schools to grapple with how to Implement choice effectively. 



Public school choice is not itself a new idea, nor is it 
unique to NCLB. Districts offer parents choices in order 
to increase parent involvement, provide different types 
of learning environments that may better mateh chil- 
dren's needs, increase integration of schools, and en- 
courage the creativity of educators, all in the serviee 
of improved outcomes for students. Harvard University 
researcher Carolyn Hoxby has documented that eom- 
petition from ehoiee improves the quality of education 
provided across a district.' Public opinion polling has 
shown that the public strongly supports choice. In a 
1999 poll by Publie Agenda, 88 pereent agreed with the 
statement "Parents should have the right to ehoose the 
school they want their ehild to attend."" 

Distriets operate ehoiee programs that include a range of 
options for parents: 

» Open enrollment: Parents can choose among 
schools in a district, or even among districts. Thirty- 
three states have interdistrict open enrollment laws, 
and 15 require districts to offer open enrollment." 



» Controlled ehoiee or magnet schools: Special- 
focus schools are designed to attract students 
and integrate schools; some restrictions are made 
to balance enrollment. More than 1,350 magnet 
schools were reported in 1999-2000.“' 

» Alternative schools: Designed to provide nurturing 
environments for students at risk of school failure, 
these schools enroll some 610,000 students." 

» Concurrent enrollment: High school students at- 
tend college classes and receive both high school 
and postsecondary credit. Twenty-one states have 
comprehensive dual enrollment programs." 

» Charter schools: Public charter schools are run by an 
independent operator under the oversight of a char- 
tering authority, which may be the school district. 
Some districts seek charter schools as a way to ex- 
pand the range of options available to students. As of 
January 2004, the nation had 2,996 charter schools." 

Clearly, public school choice is attractive to many dis- 
tricts as well as to parents. This guide is designed to help 
districts implement choice options more effectively. It 
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FIGURE 1. Key Actions to Implement Choice 
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draws on the concrete experiences of five districts that 
already had a history of implementing choice prior to 
NCLB. It provides ideas that have been implemented 
in these districts and elsewhere, as well as relevant 
research and resources. 

First Steps 

At the most fundamental level, getting started with 
choice under NCLB will mean deciding who in the dis- 
trict office needs to do what-beginning with getting 
the message to parents and managing an enrollment 
process-on timelines constrained by the availability of 
state test data. These tasks are likely to be first in the 
minds of districts implementing choice under NCLB. In 
addition to more long-range options, this guide offers 
practical suggestions for "first steps" in each of several 
areas. (See figure 1 as an outline of the key actions, 
both initial and long-range, described in this guide.) 

Some districts and schools are just learning about the 
NCLB choice provisions (see figure 2). After a school 
that receives federal Title I funding fails to make "ad- 
equate yearly progress" (AYR) for two consecutive 
years, that school is defined as "in need of improve- 
ment" and required actions set in (see figures). Par- 
ents must have the option of moving their child to a 
public school that is meeting standards. After three 
years missing AYR, the Title I school must offer par- 
ents an additional choice-supplemental educational 
services such as tutoring.* Choice remains an option 
if the school continues to miss AYR and enters the 
stages of corrective action or restructuring. (Informa- 
tion about federal resources under NCLB is available at 
http://www.ed.gov/nclb/choice/.) 

’Aforthcotring guide in this series will cover supplemental educational 
services. 



FIGURE 2. NCLB Choice Requirements 

Children are eligible for school choice when the 
Title I school they attend has not made adequate 
yearly progress in improving student achievement- 
as defined by the state-for two consecutive years 
or longer and is therefore identified as needing 
improvement, corrective action, or restructuring. 
Any child attending such a school must be offered 
the option of transferring to a public school in the 
district-which may be a public charter school-not 
identified for school improvement, unless such 
an option is prohibited by state law. The district 
(subject to a spending cap in the legislation) must 
provide transportation to students who decide to 
change schools under this policy. In addition, chil- 
dren are eligible for school choice when they at- 
tend any “persistently dangerous school" or have 
been a victim on school grounds of a “violent" 
crime, as defined by the individual state. 

[Source: Questions and Answers on No Child Left Behind, 
http://www.ed.gov/nclb/overview/intro/faqs.html] 



Going Deeper 

While districts may launch a public school choice pro- 
gram in order to comply with NCLB requirements, many 
have found that public school choice is a valuable 
part of a comprehensive district strategy for systemic 
change. Districts such as the five profiled in this guide, 
or others with a history of choice, find compelling rea- 
sons to encourage parental choice. Seeking fundamen- 
tally to improve student achievement, they see that 
choice creates a number of benefits that contribute to 
such achievement, including the following®: 
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» increased parent satisfaction, 

» greater parent commitment, 

» distinetive learning environments to meet 
different needs, 

» more creativity among edueators, 

» inereased eeonomie and raeial integration across 
schools, and 

» increased organizational coherenee. 

Distriets that embrace ehoice as part of their over- 
all strategy ean integrate NCLB ehoice into a more 
eomprehensive approaeh-not "layering it on" but 
making it part of a coherent program. Distriets then 
have the opportunity to implement their programs 
over time, developing them more fully, and continu- 
ously improving them. They are able to set their own 
parameters: timelines that allow more deliberate 
decision-making, broad community involvement in 
program design, and evaluation data to guide loeal 
program improvement. 



The examples and praetical suggestions in this guide 
are intended to support thoughtful implementation 
over time. Key actions are described in the chapters 
that follow in terms of "First Steps," followed by sug- 
gestions for "Going Deeper" (see figure 1). For example, 
if getting a elear letter to parents informing them of 
their NCLB choice options is a first step, then going 
deeper entails a more diversified communication strat- 
egy that might include eommunity fairs, marketing, 
and targeted personal outreach. 

Case Study Sites and Methodology 

Five distriets are profiled in this guide: Cambridge, 
Mass.; Desert Sands, Calif.; Mesa, Ariz.; Miami-Dade 
County, Fla.; and Milwaukee, Wis. Basie statistics about 
these distriets appear in figure 4. 

These distriets were selected because of their experienee 
with choice. Each provided choice options within the 
distriet prior to NCLB. Some, but not all, are recipients 
of grants under the U.S. Department of Education's 
Voluntary Public School Choice program and Magnet 
Sehools Assistance program. In addition, they exist in 
a broader context of choice: in each district, charter 
schools authorized by entities other than the district 
are in operation; both Milwaukee and Miami-Dade have 
state-funded voucher programs that enable parents to 
send their children to private schools; Mesa and Miami- 
Dade are in states that give tax credits for donations to 
scholarship funds for poor students. (For more informa- 
tion about the context of each district and its history 
with school choice, see appendix A.) 

The experiences of operating choice programs and 
observing the dynamics of a competitive choice sys- 
tem have taught these districts valuable lessons. Their 
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FIGURE 4. Demographics of Five Profiied Schooi Districts 
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Note: These data were provided by the school districts and were current as of February 2004. 



practices have evolved and been tested over time and 
can serve as a referenee point for others thinking 
through choiee implementation. Yet even with a his- 
tory of ehoice, these districts often found the require- 
ments and timelines of NCLB choiee to be challeng- 
ing. They had to set up new enrollment periods and 
communicate to parents about a new set of options. 
The number of parents taking up the NCLB option to 
transfer to another school has sometimes been small, 
whether because of early implementation challenges, 
delayed timelines, and ineomplete eommunieations, 
whieh ean be expected to be addressed over time; or 
because there is little pent-up demand for the options 
available in these districts, where thousands of par- 
ents already exereise choiee. These districts, like oth- 
ers, need to gear up to fully promote NCLB choice and 



reach out to parents. They are not perfeet; their choiee 
initiatives are very much works in progress, but their 
previous experieneesand lessons learned can help oth- 
ers along the road. 

These five distriets were selected from a larger set of 
possible sites as part of the beneh marking methodology 
that underlies this study. Twenty-three distriets were 
identified as potential sites because they were men- 
tioned in previous research on choice or suggested by 
the advisory group. Existing public data and targeted 
interviews provided preliminary information about 
these distriets that was used to "sereen" sites and iden- 
tify those that appeared to have practiees in place in 
several key operational areas. For example, they had 
clearly articulated plaeement plans, eommunieations 
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strategies that had evolved over time, and local data 
that they used to guide improvements. 

This exploratory, descriptive study is adapted from the 
four-phase benchmarking process used by the Ameri- 
can Productivity and Quality Center (see appendix B 
for further details). In benchmarking, organizations 
analyze their own operations and look to promising 
practice partners for ideas of specific practices that 
might help them improve. For this study, an advisory 
group of researchers and practitioners with expertise in 
choice helped guide the focus of the study. Their input, 
together with an examination of research literature 
and an analysis of NCLB requirements, led to the study 
scope (see appendix B). 

Descriptions of the districts' practices were collected 
through a combination of individual interviews, con- 
ference calls, and one-day site visits. The districts ar- 
ranged contacts with staff and community members 
knowledgeable about the study topics and also pro- 
vided copies of artifacts such as sample letters, plans, 
pamphlets, schedules, and so forth. Individual case 



reports summarized practices and lessons learned in 
each site; a cross-site analysis organized the findings 
by topic and revealed common patterns. This guide is 
adapted from the full research report. Individual dis- 
trict results from specific practices, their rationales for 
what they did, patterns of consistency across districts, 
and common sense, along with the initial framework, 
led to the themes and suggested actions in this guide. 

This descriptive research process suggests promising 
practices-ways to do things that others have found 
helpful or lessons they have learned about what not 
to do— and practical, "how-to" guidance. This is not 
the kind of experimental research that can yield valid 
causal claims about what works. Readers should judge 
for themselves the merits of these practices, based on 
their understanding of why they should work, how 
they fit the local context, and what happens when 
they actually try them. Also, readers should understand 
that these descriptions are not intended to add any 
requirements beyond what is already in the NCLB stat- 
ute and regulations. 
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Help Parents Make^^^ 
Informed Choices — 



At its heart, public school choice is about giving parents a choice. Parents can ask themselves which school 
their child should attend with the expectation that their child can attend the school they choose. Under 
NCLB, districts are reguired to allow parents to move their child from a Title I school “in need of improve- 
ment" to a school that is meeting standards. In districts with choice programs, parents may regularly have a 
choice among schools with distinctive instructional programs, either within or outside their neighborhoods. 



For choice to be effective, parents need information 
about the schools that are available to them, the char- 
acteristies of those schools, how the enrollment pro- 
eess works, and the transportation available. Ultimately, 
parents will want to think about whieh school would be 
best for their child, given a range of educational and 
personal considerations. 

Districts have a responsibility to communieate with 
parents elearly and fully about school options and to 
help them make informed ehoiees. 

First Steps 

COMMUNICATE CLEARLY ABOUT NCLB CHOICE OPTIONS 

Mailing a letter home to parents is the most eommon 
way to let them know about public school choice un- 
der NCLB. Sueh a letter is a legal requirement of NCLB, 
and its purpose is to be user-friendly and help parents 
eonsider their options based on clear information. This 
is easier said than done. 



Distriets naturally faee a confliet in eommunicating 
about sehools in need of improvement. They want to 
support the schools to improve; in faet, sehools must 
have improvement plans and tell parents about them. 
On the other hand, districts need to elearly set out par- 
ents' option to transfer their ehild to a sehool that is 
already meeting standards. Direct and specific informa- 
tion should explain what the sehool is doing to improve 
and what's available in other schools. In the end, it's up 
to the parents either to give the eurrent sehool another 
ehanee or to transfer to a sehool that they believe will 
better meet their ehild's needs. 

Some districts, like Milwaukee, have learned the ad- 
vantage of breaking the information up into multiple 
eommunieations and sequencing their release in di- 
gestible, user-friendly parcels (see figure 5). This strat- 
egy, reeommended for eommunication with the media, 
ean also support clear eommunication with parents. 
Notice how Milwaukee's steps are sequeneed: 
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FIGURE 5. NCLB Communication Steps in Miiwaukee 

Over the year, the district communicates information about NCLB to parents in a variety of ways, first by being 
clear about the difference between enrollment for choice options independent of NCLB and enrollment related to 
NCLB. The district also communicates parents' rights under NCLB and the district's obligation to parents. These 
communications occasion three separate letters: 

1 . The superintendent sends a letter out before the end of the school year to all families in the district. The 
page-and-a-half letter tells about the district’s efforts to improve achievement and describes what it means 
to be a “school identified for improvement” (SIFI). The letter alerts parents that the district will publish a list 
of schools identified for improvement and that parents should check to see whether their child's school is 
on it. The letter encourages parents to be active partners, become engaged in their schools, and help make 
a difference. The letter states the district goal that all children be successful. 

2. The district distributes a template letter about NCLB that all schools customize and send to their families. 
In the letter, schools that have already been identified for improvement outline the steps they are taking 
to improve. 

3. When the final list of SIFI for the year is available, parents who send children to those schools are notified 
and given the option to transfer to another school. Elimination from the SIFI list requires two years of im- 
provement, so schools that have improved are noted but remain on the list. The district provides parents with 
four to 1 6 alternative schools from which they choose three as possible choices for their child to attend. 

Source: Information from district interviews. 



1. General eommunication about NCLB and 
aeeountability, 

2. School communications about improvement 
plans, and 

3. Notification of "needs improvement" status and 
choice options. 

Knowledge about NCLB has begun to spread in dis- 
tricts and communities around the country. Media re- 
ports as well as district communiques and the school 
report cards required by NCLB itself have all funneled 
information to parents. But it is a complex law, with 
new terminology and options for parents, so diligent 
communication is important. Surveys suggest that 
parents may not know if their child's school has been 
identified as "in need of improvement."® And it is low- 



income parents, those most targeted to benefit from 
NCLB's accountability provisions, who most depend 
on communication from the school or district, along 
with informal networks.'” Fortunately, parent-friendly 
resources about NCLB, along with resources about 
school choice in general, are increasingly available (see 
appendix C). 

To make it easy for parents to understand their NCLB 
choice options, Milwaukee, for example, provides a fre- 
quently-asked-questions document, "My School £t the 
Title I Enrollment Option," in addition to the letter and 
enrollment form they send to parents whose children 
attend schools required to provide choice under NCLB 
(see figures 6 and 7 for excerpts from these documents). 
Because Milwaukee has a variety of choice options, the 



district makes an extra effort to clarify how the NCLB 
choice options fit with others. 

Milwaukee's experlenee adjusting the language it uses 
to eommunicate with parents is also Instruetive. The 
first year that the distriet sent parents a letter describ- 
ing their NCLB choiee options, the letter contained 
legalistic language. The next year it did not. Milwau- 
kee revised the letter to parents to make it more read- 
able, simplifying the language and Increasing the type 
size. Other districts as well have worked to make their 
communieations more parent-friendly. Many districts 
translate their communieations into multiple languag- 
es. Miaml-Dade, for example, reaches parents In Span- 
ish, English, and Haitian Creole. In Mesa, the district 
provides schools with a two-column format: English 
on the left and Spanish on the right, for parallel com- 
munication to parents in both groups. 

In these letters, one feature that might be emphasized 
clearly Is whieh schools are eligible as receiving schools. 
Milwaukee found that parents frequently made invalid 
choices (seleetion of a private school, a school outside 
the transportation zone, or a school itself In need of Im- 
provement). Similarly, the Massachusetts survey found 
that parents expressed interest in a variety of publie and 
private schools and that "a remarkably high percentage" 
selected other underperforming schools, which were 
higher-achieving than their own school and more demo- 
graphically balanced but also In need of Improvement." 

Other key features that might be included are details 
about the application process itself and the deadline 
by which applications must be received. A survey of 41 
districts that belong to the Council of the Great City 
Schools indicates that parents generally are given at 
least three weeks to respond, often four or more.'^ 



This was true for the five districts in this study as well. 
Liberal deadlines anticipate possible delays In parents 
receiving the information and the logistics of providing 
the help they may need in making a decision. 

Many districts take extra steps to be sure that parents 
get the basic NCLB choice information they need. They 
send repeat mailings from the district or individual 
school site, and they give students follow-up notes 
to take home. Automated phone calls are another op- 
tion districts have used to communicate with parents 
directly. Additional common communication tools in- 
clude parent meetings, Web sites, and advertisements. 
(Other tools for reaching parents are described in the 
section on developing a multifaceted communications 
strategy, page 12.) 

PROVIDE PERSONALIZED EOLLOW-UP 

Even in the initial stages of reaching parents, the dis- 
tricts in this study added a personal component, having 
learned as Milwaukee did that "personal contact is the 
most effective means of communication." 

Several of the five districts took advantage of existing 
parent outreach centers. In Cambridge, parents who 
wanted to pursue choice were asked to call the family 
Resource Center so the liaison could talk directly with 
them and explain their options more fully. Mlami-Dade 
asked parents to come in to one of the six regional par- 
ent access offices. 

Districts also reached out proactively. In Milwaukee, Par- 
ent Center representatives called or visited those parents 
who made choices that were not valid or who submitted 
incomplete forms. Parents were appreciative of the calls 
and visits, and the district's proactive approach gener- 
ated greater parent involvement and buy-in. 
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FIGURE 6. Excerpt from Milwaukee Frequently Asked Questions 



My School and the Title I Enrollment Option 

Questions and Answers 2002-2003 



The highest priority for the Milwaukee Public Schools (MPS) and your child’s school is to improve student 
achievement. We have a firm belief that all children can learn and will achieve. The school district is currently 
engaged in special efforts to improve perforaiance in a group of federally funded Title I schools. Principals, 
teachers, parents, and staff are working hard to make Improvement for next year and to institute additional 
educational services and programs in these schools. If your child is enrolled in one of the schools identified for 
improvement by the state, you have the option of keeping your child enrolled in the current school or seeking 
enrollment in another public school for the 2002-2003 school year. 



MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



What is my child’s current school doing to improve? 

MPS has invested significant resources in your child’s 
present school to help improve its academic programs and 
services. The programs and services now being offered at 
your child’s present school are included in a letter sent to 
you from the principal. 

What is the Title I Enrollment Option, and what does it 
mean for me? 

The Title I Enrollment Option is designed to comply with a 
provision of a new federal law, entitled the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001. The law provides parents in certain 
federally funded Title I schools with the option of either 
keeping their children enrolled in their present school or 
seeking enrollment in other public schools. This option is only 
available where the child’s present school has been identified 
as a school in need of improvement by the state, which means 
that the school has not demonstrated two consecutive years of 
adequate progress in student academic performance. Almost 
all MPS schools are Title I funded schools. 

Will my child’s current school always be in this 
program? 

Not necessarily. The principal, teacher, parents, and staff at 
your child’s school are working hard to improve the academic 
performance of students. If the school demonstrates that its 
students are making adequate academic progress for two 
consecutive years, then it will be removed from the program. 



How were we identified for this program? 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction identified 
certain federally funded Title I schools on the basis of lack 
of adequate progress in student academic achievement, 
as evidenced by student scores on the Wisconsin Student 
Assessment System. 

How do I apply to enroll my child in another school? 

To request that your child be enrolled in another school, 
parents must complete a Title I Enrollment Option Request 
Form, which was recently mailed to parents. Additional 
copies are available at your child’s current school. Forms 
must be completed and returned to the Division of Student 
Services by September 27, 2002. Please note that no 
applications will be accepted after September 27, 2002. 

If I complete the form, what school would my child 
attend? 

Depending on space availability, even if you request to 
enroll your child in another school, your child may stay at the 
current school in the 2002-2003 school year. If you make a 
request and your request is granted, your child will attend a 
school in your transportation zone that has space available. 
You were sent a list of schools that may be available in your 
child’s transportation zone. If you request a transfer, there 
is no assurance that your child will be selected to attend one 
of these schools. This is the group of schools from which 
MPS will attempt to make seats available to meet transfer 
requests from your child’s current school. 







FIGURE?. Milwaukee Parent Letter and NCLB Transfer Request Form 



BelCeve/ it ~ Achle\/ey it! 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS NoChild 

LEFT BEHIND 

Dear Parent/Guardian: July 1 1 , 2003 

Your child's school has been designated by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction as a School Identified for Improvement. This designation alone does 
not indicate a failing school, but provides a focus on areas for school improvement by principals, teachers, and parents. Identified schools then become eligible for 
additional support from the district and state as they work to improve teaching and learning, attendance, graduation, or participation in testing. 

Under the federal No Child Left Behind Act of 200 1 , when a school is designated as a School Identified for Improvement by the state, parents have the options of: 

• remaining at the school and actively participating in the school improvement process, 

• remaining at the school and applying for after-school supplemental services, or 

• seeking enrollment in one of the designated schools listed below. 

Based on your child's current grade level and address, the following are schools that may be available in your child's transportation area. While all parents will 
have the opportunity to indicate whether they want their children transported to other schools, there is no guarantee that ail children will be able to attend other 
schools. Furthermore, if a school has entrance requirements, enrollment will be dependent on your child meeting these requirements. If you would like more 
information about any of these schools, you are encouraged to contact the principal at your child's current school, the Division of Student Services at 475-8448, or 
the Division of Teaching and Learning at 475-8346. 

Holmes Elementary, 2643 North Buffum Street, 267*1 300 Northern Star, 81 35 West Florist Avenue, 393*6782 

Keefe Avenue Elementary, 1618 West Keefe Avenue, 267*4400 Story, 3815 West Kilbourn Avenue, 9344800 

LaFollette Elementary, 3239 North Ninth Street, 267*5200 Victory, 2222 West Henry Avenue, 304*6700 

Lee Elementary, 921 West Meinecke Avenue, 267*1700 Webster, 6850 North 53'^ Street, 393*5900 

Milwaukee Leadership Training Center, 1501 South Layton Blvd., 384*8081 Wings Academy, 1501 South Layton Boulevard, 437*1356 

If your child's application to enroll in another school is approved, the school district will provide transportation services based on the district's transportation 
guidelines. 

We have worked very hard to improve the academic achievement of all of our students, and are initiating a variety of changes at the district and school levels 
to support academic achievement. We have demonstrated that the classroom is the most important place in our district, and we are working hard to support our 
families, teachers, and principals as they improve teaching and learning for all children. 

If you choose to apply for a transfer, detach the bottom portion of this letter and return it to MPS. The address is on the reverse side and postage is included. We 
must receive your response no later than July 25, 2003. If you need assistance or have questions, please call the Division of Student Services at 475-8448 or the 
Division of Teaching and Learning at 475-8346. 



Sincerely, 

Chief of Pupil Services 

(SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR MORE INFORMATION) 

Detach bottom portion and return to Milwaukee Public Schools. Address is listed on the reverse side. Postage is included. 

NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND ACT TRANSFER REQUEST FORM 



PLEASE NOTE: There is no guarantee that your child will be able to enroll in another school if you submit this form. The number of seats at each receiving school is limited 
and applications will be approved only if space is available and students meet any entrance requirements that the school may have. Students who have low test scores and low 
income will have priority. Submitting this form indicates your preference to have your child enrolled in another school. Your response is due by July 25, 2003. 

□ 1 request that my child be considered for transfer to the following school, based on space availability. 

1st Choice: 

2nd Choice: 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

- If you wish to have your child stay at his/her current school, NO RESPONSE IS NECESSARY. - 




Parent/Guardian Name (please print) 



Student Name (please print) 



Hi 



Parent/Guardian Signature 



Date 



Telephone Number 
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In Desert Sands, the timeline was partieularly diffieult, 
as summer notification may have missed parents who 
left the desert to escape the heat. So, teachers ealled 
parents at the end of the summer to be sure they had 
received and understood the NCLB choice information. 

GET AHEAD OETHE DEADLINES WITH NCLB INFORMATION 

The timelines for NCLB ehoice are driven by eaeh state's 
release of accountability data-often in the summer, 
sometimes even later.'^ For their regular ehoiee pro- 
grams, districts typically have winter or spring enroll- 
ment periods for the following fall. NCLB requires dis- 
triets to set up additional, speeial enrollment periods 
later in the year. 

As noted, to get ahead of the curve, Milwaukee estab- 
lished a series of communication steps, beginning with 
general information about NCLB (see figure 5). Cam- 
bridge uses a "nuts and bolts" pamphlet ereated by the 
Title I Dissemination Projeet from state information 
and also provides the U.S. Department of Education 
publication. No Child Left Behind: A Parents Guide. 

In Miami-Dade, the district even notifies parents about 
the possibility that a school will miss AYP for two years 
in a row. The distriet sends a letter to parents in the 
spring that prepares them and asks them to make ten- 
tative plans for seleeting another sehool. This early 
notifieation offers another opportunity to contaet and 
work with parents, and it helps streamline the transfer 
process should parents want to transfer their ehild. 

Among the distriets surveyed by the Council oftheGreat 
City Schools, nine informed parents about their options 
for 2003-04 before the end of the previous sehool year, 
and all of them, including Miami-Dade, were districts 
that had an open enrollment or "controlled choice" plan 



in plaee and made an edueated guess about who would 
be eligible to transfer to a different sehool.''' 

Going Deeper 

DEVELOP A MULTIFACETED COMMUNICATIONS STRATEGY 

The forms of eommunication used to spread the word 
about ehoice programs have inereased over the years. 
Distriets report using all of the following teehniques: 

» advertisements in the Yellow Pages of the 
phone book, 

» articles and ads in local newspapers, 

» ads on billboards and buses, 

» public service announeements on radio and TV, 

» a broehure that profiles the district's schools, 

» individual school newsletters or broehures, 

» a pamphlet that describes the enrollment options, 
» movie theater advertisements, 

» refrigerator magnets, 

» eommunity or townhall meetings, 

» school open houses, 

» booths at local malls, 

» an exposition sponsored by loeal businesses, 

» a ehoiee fair, and 
» participation in ethnic fairs. 

The New York City Department of Education has posted 
first-class mail and placed automated phone ealls in 10 
languages, sent flyers home, eonvened regional infor- 
mation sessions, involved some 20 community-based 
organizations in reaching parents, provided materials at 
loeal PTA meetings, established a hotline, set up a speeial 
Web site, and plaeed ads in eommunity newspapers.'^ 

Marketing is an important adjunet to the magnet pro- 
gram being implemented in Desert Sands. The district 
recruits students for its three new magnet schools, 
paying special attention to aehieving racial and eco- 
nomic diversity. The marketing team creates radio 
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FIGURE 8 . Desert Sands Movie Theater Advertisement 
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spots, movie theater and television commereials, bro- 
ehures, and other items in both Spanish and English 
(see figure 8). Every other Saturday during the enroll- 
ment period, staff go to malls in the distriet's primarily 
Hispanic neighborhood to meet prospective students. 
Other marketing events include activities at designated 
receiving schools, school tours, parent-to-parent com- 
munication, and sessions at designated sending sites, 
which help parents understand that the programs of- 
fered to their children are free as Is the transportation 



to attend them. People with the necessary language 
skills are on hand to respond to parent questions at ev- 
ery event. The marketing team also participates in the 
area's two business expositions. Business leaders help 
by communicating about the magnet program to their 
employees and to the community as a whole. 

PARTNER WITH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 

Community-based organizations are essential partners 
In communicating with parents about the school choices 
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FIGURE 9. Community-Based Support for NCLB 

Several organizations received federal grants to enhance their support of communication about NCLB, espe- 
cially the choice and supplemental educational services provisions. These and other organizations network to 
increase information flow: 

Black Alliance for Educational Options (BAEO) - http://www.baeo.org 

Project Clarion, a communications and media campaign, is designed to educate parents about NCLB, 
especially in cities with high concentrations of low-income black families and schools in need of improve- 
menf as identified by the state education agency (Detroit, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and Dallas). 

Hispanic Council for Reform and Educational Options (Hispanic CREO) - http://www.hcreo.org 

Project CREO is designed to reach out to five urban communities in three states with high concentra- 
tions of Hispanic students (Miami; Austin, Dallas, and San Antonio; and Camden, N.J.). The project will 
establish parent, community, and school resource operations, and will develop Spanish-language com- 
munications tools and disseminate the information through Spanish-language communications outlets. 

Greater Educational Opportunities Foundation (GEO) - http://www.geofoundatlon.org 

GEO assists with parent outreach and communication about NCLB, especially in Colorado and Indiana. 



available to them. People often receive and trust infor- 
mation more readily when it comes from their networks 
and those they know. Faith-based organizations, civic 
groups, business partners, local education funds, affin- 
ity groups, and the like can all help get the word out. 
Not only district partnerships but also individual school 
partnerships should be tapped. 

In Milwaukee, for example, the Black Alliance for Educa- 
tional Options (BAEO) sponsored radio ads and operated a 
telephone hotline when NCLB choice was first introduced. 
(See figure 9 for more about such community resources.) 

In Miami-Dade, a coalition of private companies funded 
a parent guide about the district's various programs and 
choice options. Printed in English, Spanish, and Flaitian 



Creole, 500,000 copies of the 72-page guide have been 
delivered to almost every household in the district.’® 

HELP PARENTS UNDERSTAND THEIR CHOICES MORE FULLY 

As challenging as it is to get basic choice information 
to parents, it's an even greater challenge to help them 
think through what the choices mean to them and how 
to evaluate what's best for their child. 

As noted, both Cambridge and Miami-Dade ask par- 
ents to contact the district resource center if they are 
interested in exercising their NCLB choice option. The 
districts reason that if parents can talk over their ques- 
tions with someone knowledgeable, they will make 
better choices for their children. 



It is important to balance support for more deliberate de- 
eision-making with ease of aecess. If parents have to go 
somewhere or do something that they see as a burden, 
then these steps ean beeome a barrier to exercising choice. 
Districts should work to build parents' familiarity with and 
trust in these assistance providers and monitor parents' 
reactions to the resources that are provided. Sometimes 
a simple and direct approach is most effective. 

As part of its regular choice enrollment process, Cam- 
bridge goes deeper, and encourages parents to take 
tours of the schools, observe carefully, and ask ques- 
tions. For parents of prospective kindergarten students 
who may not know what to look for, the Family Re- 
source Center has created a checklist of things to ob- 
serve and questions to ask (see figure 10). These ques- 
tions are intended to be parent-friendly and are specific 
to visiting Cambridge kindergarten classes. Other infor- 
mation about school achievement, teacher quality, and 
the research basis for instructional programs would 
also be of interest to parents. 

Parents considering school options may find help in a 
booklet from the U.S. Department of Education, Choos- 
ing a School for Your Child. This planner includes brief 
descriptions of different types of schools and a check- 
list of questions to guide the search, school visit, and 
decision-making process. This booklet will be available 



beginning in June 2004 from ED Pubs, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's distribution center. See page ii for 
contact information. 

Educators understand that parents make school choices 
based on a number of factors. Studies confirm that all 
parents want an environment in which their children 
can learn well. They consider academics and then fac- 
tors like size, safety, location, and the desire to keep 
siblings together while meeting their individual needs. 
Many parents prefer to keep their children close by; 
others may find greater safety in sending them out of 
a dangerous neighborhood. Parents may be influenced 
by both their individual experiences with the present 
school and the choices they are offered. A study of 
early NCLB choice in Montgomery County, Maryland,'® 
found that the number and demographics of receiving 
schools were important factors. 

For some parents, the NCLB remedy of supplemental 
educational services (SES), such as free tutoring, makes 
it more attractive to keep their child at a school in need 
of improvement than to choose a new school. (Given 
the isolation of some rural schools, SES may be the only 
feasible option.) [Supplemental educational services is 
the subject of another forthcoming guide in this series. 
Creating Strong Supplemental Educational Services 
(SES) Programs.] 



SUMMARY FOR M\i PareHts Make Informed Choices 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Communicate clearly about NCLB choice options. 

• Provide personalized follow-up. 

• Get ahead of the deadlines with NCLB Information. 


• Develop a multifaceted communications strategy. 

• Partner with community organizations. 

• Help parents understand their choices more fully. 
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FIGURE 10. Cambridge Kindergarten Tour Checkiist 



What to Look for/ Hear about 


Check off if answered | 


In the 


Were children engaged in learning activities, discussions with teachers, 
or each other? 




Did you see examples of printed text around the room? 




Was artwork displayed in and outside of the classroom? 




Were Math manipulatives (blocks, patterns) out for the children to use? 




Does the school participate in the Literacy Program? 




Did you see evidence of the Workboard and was the concept ex- 
plained to you? 




Were play areas established around the room? 




Did you feel the children were happy? 




Around the building; 




Did you feel welcome in the building? 




Before you began the tour, was what you were going to see explained 
to you? 




Did you meet with an administrator? 




Did you get all your questions answered, and if not, were you encour- 
aged to call the school? 




Did you see the gym, library, art room, auditorium, music room, com- 
puter lab, and cafeteria? 




Did you hear about the Breakfast/Lunch program? 




Were the after school programs discussed and material given to you 
about them? 




Additional questions you may have: 
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Build District 
Infrastructure 



Being ready to communicate effectiveiy requires a great deai of behind-the-scenes preparation. Staff 
across many departments are invoived in gathering information and making decisions about space, as- 
signment options, transportation, and the iike. Estabiishing effective procedures and integrating NCLB 
choice into existing operations come first Then, as districts expand choice options, new programs and 
structures may be caiied for. 



First Steps 

ASSIGN AND COORDINATE RESPONSIBILITIES 

The sheer logisties of NCLB ehoiee can themselves be 
daunting. In Miami-Dade, for example, 12 different 
departments coordinate aspects of the district's NCLB 
plan. The district's plan is more than 40 pages long, 
with an implementation timeline that takes up four 
pages alone (see figure 11). 

NCLB operations in Miami-Dade are the responsibil- 
ity of the School Choice and Parental Options (SCPO) 
unit in the central office. First organized in 1997 by the 
Miami-Dade County Public School Board as the Divi- 
sion of Schools of Choice, this umbrella office provided 
oversight and implementation of the various school 
choice programs. NCLB choice was naturally housed 
there as well. 

Of course, the vast majority of districts do not operate 
on the same scale as Miami-Dade, and many will be 
scrambling to find staff who can assume responsibility 
for NCLB. While there is a risk that a specialized new 



division may take on a life of its own, the more com- 
mon challenge will be to decide how to assign the new 
responsibilities to current staff Districts often turn NCLB 
over to their Title I personnel. Yet if choice, or any other 
new assignment, is added to a long list of responsibilities, 
staff may become overloaded. They may manage imme- 
diate compliance requirements but then have limited 
capacity to plan for broader possibilities or to orches- 
trate new systems that would facilitate going deeper. 

Deciding how to assign new responsibilities for NCLB and 
how to restructure other duties should be predicated upon 
fully developed plans that identify the tasks that need to 
be accomplished. It may be a small comfort, but recogniz- 
ing the trade-offs of different assignment decisions can 
help administrators and their staffs cope with them. 

Wherever NCLB coordination responsibility is housed, 
it is important to inform all district staff of where 
that is. Parents may contact the district at different 
entry points. They need to be directed efficiently to 
the NCLB authority. 
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FIGURE 11 . Miami-Dade NCLB Implementation Timeline (page 1 of 4) 



Miami-Dade County Public Schools 

NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND IMPLEMENTATION TIMELINE 



Timeline 


Task/ Assignment 


Responsible Office 


Contact Person | 


First Week of 
December 


Identify personnel to monitor and 
implement NCLB as needed. 


• Education 

• Information Technology 
Services (ITS) 

• Instructional Operations 


Ms. Toural 
Ms. Karcher 

Dr. Koonce 


First Week of 
February 


Identify new issues to be addressed 
in the district's NCLB Implementation 
Plan and incorporate these changes 
into the NCLB Implementation 
Timeline 


• SCPO 

• School Board Attorney 


Mr. Bell & 

Mrs. Zarraluqui 

Mr. Brown 
Ms. Bass 


First Week of 
February 


Update schools (elementary, middle, 
and senior high) that will be assigned 
to each NCLB geographic zone. 


• SCPO 

• Instructional Operations 


Mr. Bell & 

Mrs. Zarraluqui 

Dr. Koonce 


Mid February 


Conduct an analysis of the NCLB 
zones and make any adjustments as 
warranted. 


• School Board Attorney 

• Instructional Operations 


Mr. Brown 
Ms. Bass 

Dr. Koonce 


First Week of 
March 


Seek appropriate approval of any 
adjustments to the NCLB geographic 
zones. 


• SCPO 

• Instructional Operations 


Mr. Bell & 

Mrs. Zarraluqui 

Dr. Koonce 


First Week of 
April 


Update plan to distribute NCLB 
information to potential eligible parents 
and other community stakeholders. 

• Prepare parent letter and postcard 

• Prepare purchase order for printing 
and mailing 

• Prepare press packet 

• Prepare mailing data disks 

• Notify affected ACCESS Center 
Superintendents and Principals 


• SCPO 

• Public Information 

• ITS 

• Instructional Operations 


Mr. Bell & 

Mrs. Zarraluqui 

Mr. Villafaha 
Ms. Karcher 
Dr. Koonce 


First Week of 
April 


Revise NCLB student application/ 
admission process as needed. Include 
criteria for student assignment. 


• Attendance Services 

• Instructional Operations 


Dr. Leyva 
Dr. Koonce 




DETERMINE SPACE AND TRANSPORTATION OPTIONS 

Where to put the children eligible to move is a ma- 
jor question for everyone involved in a transfer. While 
some of the districts studied have space because of de- 
clining enrollments, others have growing enrollment or 
are already crowded. And the most desirable schools 
are most often at capacity. 

Lack of capacity at the district level can't be used as 
a reason to deny transfers. Every student enrolled in 
a Title I school in need of improvement, corrective 
action, or restructuring who wishes to transfer to a 
school meeting standards must have that opportunity. 
Districts have to establish for each family two or more 
choices that have enough capacity overall to handle 
the anticipated transfers.''* 

The inability to move children into the highest-achiev- 
ing schools because of facilities limitations has been a 
challenge for Milwaukee Public Schools. In order to cre- 
ate options and communicate them accurately to par- 
ents, the district created a team that involves facilities 
and maintenance staff; administrative specialists (who 
evaluate principals and are knowledgeable about how 
schools run); the database supervisor; and the adminis- 
trator responsible for staffing, enrollment, and strategic 
planning related to school capacity. The team spent two 
months determining exactly how many students each 
school could take. 

Several of the districts give priority within their exist- 
ing choice arrangements to students transferring un- 
der NCLB choice, either in initial placement decisions 
or on waiting lists. 

Decisions about which school choices to offer to 
which students depend not only on space but also on 



transportation. Several of the districts have established 
transportation zones to facilitate shorter bus routes 
and provide choices within the zones. During the last 
few years, for example, Milwaukee has divided the city 
into three regions (north, central, and south) for the 
programs for which they provide transportation: Chap- 
ter 220 and citywide specialty schools. The intent is to 
reduce costs by limiting the distance students travel. 
The district transports students only to contiguous 
zones, so students in the north and south zones can 
choose schools within their own zones and the central 
zone, and students in the central zone can choose from 
all three zones. 

Miami-Dade has six transportation zones, but the dis- 
trict created a new set of three larger zones for NCLB 
choice. Several factors were considered in defining 
zones that would provide a complementary set of 
schools (see figure 12). 

Other transportation strategies were also reported by 
the study districts: 

» compensation to parents for transportation when 
their child is geographically isolated, has special 
needs, or may be the only student transferring to 
a specific school, 

» tokens for students using city or county buses, 

» small vans in addition to larger buses, and 
» staggered start times for schools. 

In some districts, students choose to travel to a more 
distant school if the bus stop is closer to their home 
than is the bus stop of the nearest school, or if walking 
to school takes students through what parents consider 
an unsafe neighborhood. 
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FIGURE 12 . Miami-Dade NCLB Transfer Factors and Zones (page 1 of 4) 



1. NO CHILD LER BEHIND -TRANSFERS 

Students have the inherent right to be afforded equal access to quality educational 
experiences, regardless of socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds. Therefore, as part of 
the district’s plan, three geographic zones have been established. The map delineating the 
No Child Left Behind choice zones is included as Appendix B. In the development of the 
three zones, the following factors were taken into consideration: 

1 . proximity of schools that have met Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) objectives; 

2. length of student transportation times; 

3. sufficient numbers of alternate public school choices with available space; 

4. feeder pattern integrity; and 

5. diverse demographics. 

For purposes of the No Child Left Behind Public School Choice Implementation Plan, 
schools within each zone will participate in the transfer process based on their AYP status 
and their capacity. That is, students from designated Title I schools that fail to meet AYP 
for two consecutive years will be provided the opportunity to transfer to public schools 
within their zone that have met AYP objectives and have a percentage of utilization of 
permanent and relocatable capacity of 1 1 5% or less. 

A. No Child Left Behind Choice Zones are: 

• North Choice Zone 

• Central Choice Zone 

• South Choice Zone 

The following table reflects the socioeconomic student distribution by No Child Left 
Behind Choice Zone as of June 2003: 



Choice Zones 


Free/Reduced Lunch 


North 


71% 


Central 


71% 


South 


55% 



Miami-Dade County Public Schools 



20 I 



BUILD INFORMATION-PROCESSING CAPACITY 

In Desert Sands, the distriet has recently moved to 
build its capacity to manage student records and track 
student progress. In addition to having developed a 
sophisticated database of student demographics and 
test scores, the district is working to improve its ability 
to monitor the progress of students who transfer into 
and out of the district's magnet programs. 

An integrated student database that includes charter 
schools affords Miami-Dade the opportunity to closely 
track its students and use patterns and trends in stu- 
dent movement to inform charter-authorizing and 
program-creation decisions. Transfers are also facilitat- 
ed by having an integrated system; when a student is 
registered at a charter school, he or she is immediately 
dropped from the roll of the traditional school. 

Going Deeper 

EXPAND SPACE AND TRANSPORTATION OPTIONS 

With time, districts need to take up the challenge to find 
more space for popular programs or to use space differ- 
ently. According to NCLB, lack of capacity can't be used 
to deny choice, but beyond this requirement, maximiz- 
ing the use of space is a logical response to what parents 
value and seek for their children. For example, high-de- 
mand schools may re-purpose some of their rooms or 
get more portable classrooms. 

Miami-Dade has made extensive use of portables. Den- 
ver created seven additional classrooms for incoming 
students in its two most-chosen schools by opening 
teacher lounges and resource rooms as classrooms. 

Districts also continue to explore effective transporta- 
tion strategies. The transportation patterns described 



earlier often evolve over time to better accommodate 
the districtwide choice and enrollment patterns. 

Desert Sands, for example, continues to explore trans- 
portation solutions to its problem of major congestion 
because only two major thoroughfares serve the cities 
in its valley. The district recently purchased two vans to 
supplement its yellow buses. Federal funds can be used 
for this purpose. To develop additional solutions, the 
district is studying transportation strategies adopted 
by Hillsborough County (Tampa, Fla.) and is considering 
other options. 

Currently, Desert Sands accommodates student trans- 
fers on an individual basis, which results in some busing 
routes that are not cost-effective. The district would 
like to move to a system of districtwide pick-up points, 
as Hillsborough does. Discussions are under way to 
determine the best way to implement this change, in- 
cluding parent notification of the new policy, for the 
2004-05 school year. 

As they work through transportation challenges, dis- 
tricts recognize that it is worth the effort since the 
result is to enable parents to take advantage of the 
choices that have been carefully crafted for them. 

START NEW SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS 

NCLB choice patterns are but one source of informa- 
tion about parent preferences that can drive the cre- 
ation of new schools or programs. Ultimately, a district 
can create a diverse set of schools to address different 
needs and interests, making each school a "school of 
choice." District-authorized charter schools, magnet 
schools, specialized schools within a school, alternative 
schools, or new community schools all offer an op- 
portunity to increase the supply of quality schools and 
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the options available to parents. Charter schools that 
operate independently from the district can also help 
increase capacity. 

Mesa is one district that has responded to parent 
preferences and created new sehools, in part due to 
pressure from loeal charter schools. An initial Benja- 
min Franklin back-to-basics school, itself created be- 
cause of parent interest, was so popular that over time 
three more were established. Natural indicators, like 
the number of requests or the size of a waiting list, 
and special measures, like a parent survey, are used to 
gauge areas of interest. 

Miami-Dade is concentrating on bringing successful 
programs to schools with low enrollment through its 
federal Voluntary Public School Choice program grant. 
The underenrolled status of some of its schools gives 
the district an opportunity to address facility needs. In 
addition to refurbishing schools to make them more at- 
tractive to parents, the district will be able to change 
existing facilities into new and innovative centers of 
learning. For example, district curriculum supervisors 
will be assigned to schools designated as professional 
development laboratory schools, providing targeted, 
on-site expertise for teachers and students, while at 
the same time easing space demands in the crowded 
administration building. 

When a new Miami-Dade school became available in 
2003, it was projected to be severely underenrolled. At 
the same time it had a potentially attractive location 
just west of the downtown business corridor. The dis- 
trict gave the school an international education theme, 
attractive to many families in this cosmopolitan com- 
munity, and eliminated attendance boundaries. Parents 
drop students off on their way to work, and students 



from outside the district are also welcome to attend 
Miami-Dade's first "commuter school." 

ESTABLISH NEW OUTREACH ROLES 

The earlier sections on helping parents make informed 
decisions emphasized the importance of the personal 
element in outreach efforts. The local school is impor- 
tant in the communication process because parents 
often trust most their children's teachers, the staff they 
know personally. In addition, districts found it helpful 
to establish new roles or even new units that focused 
specifically on outreach. 

The Cambridge district's Family Resource Center is the 
hub of all district communication with parents. In addi- 
tion to providing school-related outreach and assistance, 
the center helps families with a range of social services 
(see figure 13). In Mesa, where students speak 59 differ- 
ent languages, district liaisons visit new families in their 
homes to help them transition into the school system. 

Milwaukee has three parent resource centers, two 
funded from the district's Title I allocation and one 
from the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) allocation. Staff in these Title I parent centers 
help parents resolve complaints and concerns, linking 
them to appropriate district departments or to the 
school principals, as needed. The parent centers are also 
a resource for parents seeking school-choice or tutor- 
ing information. Last summer the centers mobilized to 
call, meet with, and advise all parents who mailed in 
inappropriate choice requests. 

Miami-Dade recently transformed its six regional of- 
fices from administrative operational offices to public 
access centers. Each center has an advocacy director, 
whose job is to be responsive to student needs and act 
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FIGURE 13 . Cambridge Family Resource Center 



The Family Resource Center in Cambridge, Mass., is the hub of district communication with families. With a 
districtwide choice program, the center helps parents choose schools and make NCLB transfers. In addition, 
principals refer families to the center if they need housing assistance or help accessing social programs. Center 
staff take a holistic view of district families and assess their needs accordingly. 

Everyone who registers for school comes through the doors of the resource center. Originally, it was simply a 
registration center, where students were assigned schools, but its mandate has grown. It serves at least 700 
new families per year and provides information and support for those already enrolled. It facilitates all transfers, 
and staff counsel parents regarding their choice options. Center staff encourage parents to visit schools and 
provide them with printed guidelines to help them evaluate their school visits. Also, a brochure explaining NCLB 
is available at the center. To increase the number of parents who take advantage of the center, its director goes 
into the community and makes presentations. Targeting kindergarten admissions, the director visits Head Start 
programs and other day-care facilities, providing details about the different programs at different schools and 
informing parents about the choices available to them. 

Source: Interviews with district staff. 



as an information clearinghouse. The regional offices 
also serve as a resouree on sehool choice and transfers. 
The parent notifieation letters for NCLB ehoiee direet 
parents to contaet the public access centers. 

Desert Sands locates its outreach role at individual 
school sites. Other districts also have school staff with 
responsibility for outreaeh, as will be discussed later. 

INCREASE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Districts in this study have formalized ways for parents 
to be actively involved in community planning and 
direction-setting. 

Desert Sands involves stakeholders in distriet planning 
through surveys and by inviting them to serve on two 



types of eommittees. The district's strategic planning 
committee draws about a third of its 35 members from 
the local business community. Schools' education spec- 
ifications committees are responsible for developing 
programs and writing eurricula. One sueh committee is 
already planning for the new pre-medieal/pre-law high 
sehool the district will open in 2006. It was informa- 
tion gathered in a parent survey along with commu- 
nity dialogue, for example, that revealed interest in this 
speeialized program. 

For 20 years, the Miami-Dade sehool-board-sanetioned 
Sehools of Choice Advisory Committee has supported 
the distriet. The eommittee plays a key role in promoting 
greater understanding of the district's goals for magnet 
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programs and schools, encourages community involve- 
ment, analyzes special program needs, ensures equity 
and quality of education for all sectors of the diverse 
Miami-Dade community, and makes reeommendations 
for program expansion to the superintendent. Recently, 
the eommittee's mandate was revised to incorporate a 
broader definition of "choice," one that ineludes charter 
sehools and other initiatives. 

Members of the advisory eommittee include repre- 
sentatives of the sehool board, the PTA, ehoiee sehool 



prineipals, satellite learning eenter representatives, 
exceptional student education representatives, the 
teachers' union, colleges and universities, and a group 
that addresses biraeial and tri-ethnic issues. 

The advisory committee usually meets monthly and 
discusses a range of topics concerning choice in Mi- 
ami-Dade, sueh as how the district is sharing best prac- 
tices, the status of upeoming magnet fairs, and how 
to increase representation of Hispanic students in the 
magnet program. 



SUMMARY FOR Bulld Dlstrlct Infrastructure 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Assign and coordinate responsibilities. 


■ Expand space and transportation options. 


• Determine space and transportation options. 


• Start new schools and programs. 


• Build information-processing capacity. 


• Establish new outreach roles. 




• Increase community involvement. 
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Support Schools 



While choice is administered as a district program, parents experience it at the school level. Districts cre- 
ate the conditions so that all schools can meet standards and so that all students attend good schools 
that work for them. In any choice program, it is important to focus on what schools need to know and do. 
Under NCLB, this means two things: bringing schools into the communication loop and helping schools 
respond to accountability demands. 



Because schools are critical to effective communication 
with parents, districts want to be sure that school staff 
can represent NCLB clearly. To parents, the face of the 
education system is the teacher or principal they know. 
New immigrant parents, who constitute an important 
part of the parent group that NCLB choice needs to 
reach, may have very little knowledge of the school dis- 
trict and understand only their child's school building 
and the people they see there. Even with the kinds of 
district outreach roles described earlier, the school is an 
essential communication link. 

First Steps 

COMMUNICATE TO SCHOOLS ABOUT CHOICE 

To assist with NCLB communication, schools first need to 
know about NCLB and their and the district's role in it. 
Many districts implemented communication plans to in- 
form principals and faculty about their roles and responsi- 
bilities under the NCLB act. One district held a full-day, in- 
service meeting with the principals to explain the law, how 
their schools were affected, issues they should focus on in 
formulating required site improvement plans, and talking 
points they should use to communicate with others. 



Milwaukee makes sure teachers are educated about 
school choice. Communication paths lead to schools 
and to teachers directly. Teachers learn about NCLB in 
a variety of ways: 

» Through the principal. The primary vehicle for 
communication from the district office to the 
schools is a weekly administrators' bulletin. The 
district also communicates with principals during 
monthly meetings. 

» Through literacy coaches. In each school, these 
school staff members lead the school's learning 
teams. District administrators communicate with 
the literacy coaches during their twice-a-month 
training at the district level. The literacy coaches 
are able to supplement the NCLB information pro- 
vided by principals. 

» Through meetings. Communication about NCLB 
is included in teacher meetings. 

» Through workgroups. Teachers are members of 
workgroups that address specific reform issues 
requiring foeused attention. Workgroup topics 
have ineluded attracting highly qualified teaehers, 
report cards, school transfers, parental involve- 
ment, and sehool safety. Workgroups meet peri- 
odieally to diseuss best practices, to understand 
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how to follow state and federal laws, and to ad- 
dress eompliance issues. 

PREPARE SCHOOLS TO COMMUNICATE WITH PARENTS 

Many of the distriets prepare sample letters for the 
schools to send to parents, both about their school im- 
provement efforts and about choice options. 

In Milwaukee, each school on the "schools identified 
for improvement" list handled itself differently. The dis- 
trict worked with the schools to help them reach out to 
parents and include parents in the reform process. Im- 
provement schools were notified two days before they 
were identified in a state press release, and in some of 
these schools teachers organized a telephone chain to 
notify parents about the designation before they read 
it in the newspaper. 

A particularly difficult issue is helping schools provide 
balanced information to parents, as discussed earlier. 
Of course, school staff want to communicate to par- 
ents about the positive steps they are taking to make 
the school better, and they should do so. That's an im- 
portant part of the school improvement process that 
NCLB is promoting. At the same time, parents may nat- 
urally turn to the familiar school site for information 
about their options to transfer, and schools need to 
be evenhanded in providing this information. Districts 
should equip schools with clear and specific informa- 
tion and encourage them to help parents understand 
their choice options. 

In Mesa, school staff understand that choosing a 
school is an emotional as well as an academic decision. 
As part of their ongoing choice program, principals and 
teachers are trained to help parents decide which pro- 
gram would be right for a child. For example, they are 



knowledgeable about which schools provide the most 
structure, and they can describe schools that feature 
programs that allow students to spend two years with 
the same teacher. 

Going Deeper 

MAKE ALL SCHOOLS "SCHOOLS OF CHOICE" 

The superintendent of a mainstream school district 
once commented that each of his schools needed to 
be a "school of choice"-a school that parents wanted 
their child to attend. Rather than bemoan competition 
or hold parents at arms length with "professional ex- 
pertise," he saw the value of proactive communication 
from each school about its strengths and distinctive 
programs. The reporting requirements of NCLB further 
encourage communicating this kind of comprehensive 
and meaningful information. 

The districts in this study have developed an array of op- 
tions, including alternative schools, magnet schools, and 
charter schools. Miami-Dade, for example, has 31 charter 
schools and 71 different magnet programs or schools, 
which have special emphases in careers and professions, 
communications and humanities, international educa- 
tion, math/science/technology, visual and performing 
arts, and Montessori methods. The district makes these 
choices available within each of six transportation zones. 

Earlier sections of this guide provide additional exam- 
ples and suggestions about expanding school choices. 

SUPPORT RECEIVING SCHOOLS 

Schools that take in students transferred under NCLB 
may need support to deal with associated responsi- 
bilities. Often, the students they receive, especially 
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students from high-poverty environments, need extra 
heip that their new sehoois wiil have to provide. Re- 
ceiving schoois worry that their own test scores, high 
enough to meet AYR, wiil be brought down by lower- 
performing students. Both moral support and strategic 
assistance from the district are called for. 

Desert Sands, with its magnet program, provides an ex- 
ample of how to support schools that take on a new 
student base. Principals in high-achieving schools, the 
Voluntary Public School Choice schools, felt threatened 
by school choice because they received students who 
they thought would bring test scores down. When the 
students arrived, attitudes changed. Principals saw 
educating these new students as a challenge, and they 
hired tutors. The schools' test scores did not decrease 
but have actually increased over the last four years. 

The full-time site coordinators in Desert Sands magnet 
schools are key to their progress. Site coordinators, who 
are often teachers who have switched into the role, 
follow up with transfer students at regular intervals 
to make sure they are transitioning smoothly and ad- 
justing to their new schools. Site coordinators are also 
responsible for related budgeting and administration, 
and for peer coaching. Some report feeling underpre- 
pared for such a range of roles, even though the district 
provides training and professional development. 

HELP SCHOOLS MARKET THEIR PROGRAMS TO PARENTS 

Eor many school administrators, marketing their pro- 
grams to parents is a new challenge. This is another 
area where the district can provide assistance. 

The Cambridge district's Schools at a Glance publication, 
a slick 20-page brochure that can also be found on the 



district Web site [http://www.cpsd.us/], has a feature 
on each school and also clearly outlines registration re- 
quirements and choice options, along with district poli- 
cies for transportation and food services. 

Recent school consolidation in Cambridge has de- 
layed plans to hire a marketing professional to work 
with underchosen schools, but in at least one instance, 
parents themselves have become active in marketing 
the school. When the school made program changes, 
some parents were upset and left the school, but oth- 
ers remained involved and helpful. In 2002, parent 
volunteers created a brochure to attract prospective 
students. Also, a school psychologist and a third-grade 
teacher started an international parent group. And a 
parent liaison meets with prospective parents to pro- 
vide tours of the school and introduce parents to the 
principal. Parents have also created a school Web site to 
promote the school's vision and activities. 

Desert Sands has also worked on marketing. In 1996, 
when the district first considered magnet schools, some 
teachers and principals were concerned about how 
competition might affect schools in low-income areas. 
The first magnet school was not built in a low-income 
neighborhood, but marketing for the school targeted 
high-achieving, low-income students. The principal of 
a primarily low-income school worried that the loss of 
these high-achieving children would ruin his school. In 
response, the district, including the marketing team, 
worked with his school to create a program that in- 
creased its attractiveness to affluent, high-achieving 
students. According to a district representative, compe- 
tition has been good, raising the bar for everyone-in- 
cluding the district administration. 
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SUMMARY FOR SUPPOft SCIlOOlS 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Communicate to schools about choice. 

• Prepare schools to communicate with parents. 


• Make all schools “schools of choice." 

• Support receiving schools. 

• Help schools market their programs to parents. 
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Improve Programs 
OverTime 



Districts with strong choice programs have invariabiy worked hard over time to perfect them. Severai of 
the districts in this study began to implement choice decades ago. An earlier study of districts that won 
a national award for model professional development found the same thing-the districts took years to 
move from early versions of choice to more evolved and comprehensive ones.“ 



Time alone is not enough, of course. Nor does change 
necessarily follow a steady developmental course. 
Buffeted by changing policies and pressures, modern 
school districts may find themselves changing simply 
to be responsive and to do something (Frederick Fless's 
"policy churn"^'). They don't have the luxury of con- 
stancy: but neither do they improve in steady and de- 
liberate ways. 

Progress is possible, however. A strong sense of pur- 
pose and vision, and stakeholder involvement in a well- 
managed change process, can pay off in improvement 
over time, not only for schools but also for programs 
and districts as a whole. A key is looking at data to 
gauge progress and guide successive steps. 

First Steps 

TRACK PARENT CHOICES AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

In the area of choice programs, the data that matter 
most have to do with parental preferences, the choices 
they make, and the reasons for those choices. The in- 
novative choice sites use quantitative data (i.e., parent 



requests for transfer, student persistence, teacher turn- 
over, student achievement data, and student demo- 
graphics) in order to make decisions about their school 
choice programs. They typically have in place, or are 
planning for, a secure centralized database system that 
houses individual student records so that district and 
school administrators, along with community advisory 
committees, can make informed decisions. 

The Cambridge Public School District has a process to 
identify the most- and least-chosen schools. The district 
then works with principals of underenrolled schools to 
create recruitment plans. The district also intends to 
implement a database system to disaggregate student 
achievement data, within and across schools. Better 
data will support better decision-making and help the 
district address achievement gaps. The database system 
will be essential for teachers who are measuring their 
students' achievement more frequently. 

As noted earlier, an integrated student database af- 
fords Miami-Dade the opportunity to closely track its 
students and ascertain patterns and trends in student 
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movement from the distriet to loeal charter schools. All 
charter schools in Miami-Dade are linked to the dis- 
trict's mainframe computer system, so they are able to 
simply register the students rather than transfer them. 
When a student is registered at a charter school, he or 
she is immediately dropped from the roll of the tra- 
ditional school. This key registration data informs the 
district's authorizing and program-creation decisions. 

With data about districtwide student movement in 
Miami-Dade, the school choice advisory committee 
is able to create transportation zones that reduce 
district costs of transporting students from one school 
to another and also reduce the time students spend 
commuting. 

SURVEY PARENTS ABOUT SATISEACTION AND REASONS 
EOR CHOICES 

To get a fuller understanding of choice patterns, dis- 
tricts go beyond analysis of the numbers and ask par- 
ents and students questions: Elow satisfied are they? 
What features do they value? What do they think about 
their school's programs and services? 

Miami-Dade surveyed charter school parents informal- 
ly about why they left the traditional schools. Parents 
listed the following factors as influencing their deci- 
sion: Reduced class size, small schools, a safe learning 
environment, and convenience. With "I Choosel" and 
other initiatives, the district is trying to reproduce these 
qualities in new programs and schools. 

Local surveys are important to understanding the 
knowledge and preferences of local parents. When a 
district conducts surveys regularly, the surveys can also 
contribute to a better general understanding of par- 
ents as choosers, how they access information, and the 



priorities they weigh in making decisions. Two recent 
studies of parents as choosers^^ both conclude that 
low-income parents look first and foremost for a solid 
academic program, just as do more advantaged par- 
ents, but they have less information on which to base 
their decisions. 

According to Miami-Dade survey results, parents leave 
a school for two reasons: they are attracted to another 
school, or they are unhappy with their current school. 
The district believes that it is a mistake to concentrate 
solely on providing wonderful options that attract stu- 
dents without focusing on the root causes of attrition 
in schools that are losing students. The Miami-Dade 
district takes a hard look when a school has a high 
attrition rate. 

Desert Sands and Mesa routinely survey parents, stu- 
dents, and staff. Desert Sands, for example, annu- 
ally distributes a parent survey, a student survey, and a 
teacher survey. The district gathers the answers and an 
outside evaluator analyzes the results. The survey does 
not have any open-ended questions, but respondents 
have taken to adding comments in the margins. Both 
districts report increased parent satisfaction as a result 
of choice. Parents and students especially value and 
take pride in distinctive schools that they have chosen, 
such as the Benjamin Eranklin schools in Mesa. 

In Mesa, during the spring of each year, the district 
sends a parent survey home with every student and 
collects survey information from selected fifth-graders 
and secondary school students (see figure 14). Mesa also 
administers an annual employee quality service survey. 
The district tracks the data for five years and shares the 
results with members of the public who are interested. 
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FIGURE 14 . Sample Mesa School Survey Report 



Mesa Public Schools Quality Service Survey 



Quality Service Ratings 2003 



Parents 

1. I feel welcome at my child's school. 

2. This school is preparing my child for the future. 

3. The staff has my child's best interests at heart. 

4. The school staff treats my child with respect. 

5. This school provides a positive learning environment. 

6. The staff listens to the issues or concerns I raise. 

7. The school encourages my child to learn. 

8. Please grade the overall quality of your child's school: 

5th Grade Students 

1. I'm proud of my school. 

2. My teachers care about me. 

3. My principal cares about me. 

4. Office staff is helpful. 

5. I'm getting a good education at this school. 

6. In general, what kind of grade would you give your school? 
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5 Year Historical Report (1999-2003) 



Parents 

Overall Grade 



Sum of 
A's & B's 



Spring 2003 
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The Mesa survey asks parents to give the school an 
overall grade, reflecting their satisfaction with their 
child's achievement. It also asks parents whether they 
feel welcome at the school, how well the school is pre- 
paring their child for the future, whether the staff has 
the best interest of their child at heart, whether the 
staff treats their child with respect, whether the school 
provides a positive learning environment, whether the 
staff listens to concerns, and whether the school en- 
courages their child to learn. 

The Mesa students who are surveyed also give their 
school an overall grade and report whether they are 
proud of their school, whether their teachers care 
about them, whether their principal and office staff are 
helpful, and whether they think they are receiving a 
good education. 

Going Deeper 

LEARN FROM RESULTS 

Besides looking at enrollment and satisfaction data, 
districts need to look at student achievement results. 
Programs may be popular for a variety of reasons, 
as suggested above, but do they produce the learn- 
ing gains that are also required? New programs and 
individual school improvement plans aim to improve 
results. Do they? What lessons can districts learn and 
apply to new challenges? 

Desert Sands, for example, uses an automated stu- 
dent information system to measure increases or 
decreases in student scores as students move from 
one school to the next. Connected by a student ID 
number, each student's records include all their test 
scores. The school board examines the scores for 



each magnet program and isolates scores of various 
groups. It compares how students were performing 
before entering a program with their performance 
after entering the program. Desert Sands has deter- 
mined that test scores in receiving schools increased 
over the past four years, even though there had been 
concern that they would decrease. 

Desert Sands also benchmarks against other districts. 
When they want to improve a process, they find out 
which other districts have promising practices and 
learn from them. Needing more efficient transportation 
routes and procedures for students, they benchmarked 
against other districts and found some especially help- 
ful ideas in Hillsborough, Fla., as described earlier. 

The numerous magnet schools in the Miami- Dade district 
are dependent on grant funding as well as on funding 
from the district. When outside grants expire, the district 
examines a magnet's performance in promoting student 
achievement and attracting enrollment and decides an- 
nually whether to continue supporting the school. 

FOLLOW A STRATEGIC PLAN 

Desert Sands echoes the approach of each of these dis- 
tricts when it cites the importance of a coherent overall 
plan. The district does not develop any school in isola- 
tion; every school is part of a complete K-12 strategy. 
All of the district grants have targeted kindergarten 
through grade 12, not a specific level of student. The 
district does not create a primary years program un- 
less it has a way to support the students through the 
middle and high school years. It never creates a high 
school program before planning to prepare students to 
feed into it. 
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Mesa emphasizes that a eomprehensive approaeh 
must address not just ehoice programs but a broader 
range of issues. Mesa has developed plans, proeedures, 
guidelines, and steps for practically every situation and 
considers parent input essential across the board. For 
example, the district systematically collects feedback 
from parents and other stakeholders through small fo- 
cus groups and curriculum review committees. Cross- 
functional groups come together when needed and 
disband when their missions are accomplished. The 
district studies data, listens to parents and others, and 
then acts to meet the needs of its diverse population. 



Using this approach. Mesa has engaged stakeholders in 
implementing character education and developing the 
district's mission statement. 

In Miami-Dade, the district's current strategic plan will 
expire at the end of 2004, and a revised version of it 
will be implemented in 2005. The district is currently 
conducting community meetings to collect input from 
key stakeholders on the new plan. Increasing school 
choice by building capacity and creating additional op- 
tions is specifically part of the plan. 



SUMMARY FOR luiprove Progranis Over Time 



First Steps 


Going Deeper 


• Track parent choices and school enrollments. 

• Survey parents about satisfaction and reasons for choices. 


• Learn from results. 

• Follow a strategic plan. 
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Key Success Factors 



Amid all the details of implementing choice programs, what are the big ideas, the lessons that the five 
study districts have learned about what is especially important? Each district was asked about key suc- 
cess factors. Clustering their responses, four themes emerge. 



Competent Leaders and Staff 

Those we interviewed were quick to point out that 
district success cannot be achieved without dedicated 
district staff who have time to focus on implementing 
school choice. Key staff characteristics were cited at all 
levels of district organizations: 

» a superintendent with "businesslike energy and ef- 
ficiency," who is "on a mission to close the achieve- 
ment gap," 

» a "stable and supportive" school board, 

» "motivated and involved" principals who are "pas- 
sionate" about the school program, 

» "highly qualified and committed" site coordina- 
tors, and 

» "top-notch" teachers. 

These responses reflect the inclusive team approach 
that districts took. No one group can manage choice 
without the others. These districts were clear that ev- 
eryone needs to be on board, and in addition to orga- 
nizing district teams at different levels, they put in place 
"strong, effective communication among groups." 



True Partnership with Parents and 
the Community 

"Seek parent involvement from the beginning," urged 
one administrator. These districts have learned to bring 
parents into the process at both the school and dis- 
trict levels, as outlined in previous sections. They view 
parents as both clients and partners. They have started 
to "listen more." They also see benefits in "laying out 
all the facts and being open and honest." In response, 
they find parents stepping up to become champions for 
school and district programs, and ambassadors repre- 
senting them to others. 

Accountahility and Competition as 
Positive Factors 

While coping with many challenges, these districts also 
assert the benefits of strong accountability measures 
and competition. "Competition encourages strength," 
in the view of one administrator. It makes parents "pro- 
active in finding solutions for children," said another. 
Similarly, districts report that accountability is "crucial." 
It brings increased attention to helping schools succeed, 
and it causes them to "transition through the steps of 
change quickly." Districts in this study do not shy away 
from competition and accountability. They take hold of 
these forces and use them to drive improvements. 
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A Strong Strategy 

No one factor is sufficient. Districts need a complete 
strategy that invites schools in at every stage and every 
level. Different forms of choice need to be part of a 
coordinated strategy. Resource allocation needs to fol- 
low district priorities. Strong infrastructure and proac- 



tive communication are necessary. "Every classroom 
must become a quality classroom." Change takes time. 
These districts are attentive to the change process. They 
support and "stand beside" their schools, while schools 
and the district alike keep at the hard work of becoming 
increasingly focused and effective organizations. 
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Cambridge Public School Distriot 



DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHICS 



Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


6,750 


Down 


13 


MId-sIze central 
city 


48% 


10% 


23% 



In Massachusetts, certainly, and in much of the eountry, if 
you say "Cambridge," the automatic association is "Har- 
vard." For some, the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnolo- 
gy (MIT) and Radeliffe will also come to mind. This image 
of ivy walls, privilege, and academic achievement does 
not earry over to the eity's one high school and 12 K-8 
schools, however. Instead, the Cambridge Publie Sehool 
Distriet serves a bifureated student population, half af- 
fluent and half impoverished. While many students have 
family ties to the academic core of the community or live 
in private homes with an average value of over a million 
dollars, many others qualify for subsidized meals, live in 
publie housing projeets, or are homeless. 

Although district administrators concede that the loeal 
housing pattern has largely eliminated the middle 
elass, diversity has been aetively sought in Cambridge 
schools since 1980, when the distriet voluntarily insti- 
tuted sehool ehoiee. Currently, the district's struggle is 
to maximize options that eneourage students to stay in 
the district and to excel. Cambridge faces fierce com- 
petition for its students from private sehools, a growing 
number of independent charter sehools, and Catholic 
high schools. 

A controlled ehoiee plan was implemented in 1980 to 
ereate raeial diversity in all of the district's schools. The 
plan worked to an extent, but all ehildren were not re- 
eeiving the same edueational experienee. Therefore, the 
district reviewed the plan in 2000 by asking a cross- 
funetional team that included the superintendent to 
examine edueation research, relevant ease law, and 



data from the distriet. The purpose of the study was 
to determine: 

» the effeetiveness of the strategies used to reeruit 
students to various sehools, 

» whieh schools were overchosen and which were 
underchosen, and 

» why a sehool was eonsistently underchosen. 

The team recommended that the distriet try to elimi- 
nate high concentrations of poverty in speeific schools 
through changes in the eontrolled ehoiee plan. Begin- 
ning with the 2002-03 sehool year, Cambridge en- 
hanced its strategies to recruit students to schools, 
implemented improvement proeesses for the sehools 
that were not meeting student achievement goals or 
drawing diverse student populations, and instituted 
soeioeeonomic status as a factor in assigning students 
to schools. 

The distriet is working to improve its communieation 
with parents about optimal school placements. For ex- 
ample, the distriet is inereasing the role of its Family 
Resouree Center, which, in addition to referring families 
to a wide range of social services, helps with sehool reg- 
istration, logisties, eounseling, after-sehool plaeements, 
and transition programs for students needing extra aca- 
demic support. 

The distriet also sponsors an annual kindergarten tour, 
eneouraging parents of prospective kindergartners to 
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visit any number of schools, observe, ask questions, 
and consider the benefits of different placements for 
their children. To increase the number of low-income 
parents who take advantage of the tour, the district 
now sends the director of the Family Resource Center 
to local Flead Start facilities to inform parents about 
their school choice options and to recruit them for the 
kindergarten tour. 

The district's "junior kindergarten" pilot program at two 
schools, designed in collaboration with the Flarvard 
Graduate School of Education, is another initiative to 
increase the number of low-income students attend- 
ing high-achieving and predominantly high-income 
schools. The purpose of the program is to give an aca- 
demic boost to children who might otherwise enter 
kindergarten unprepared for elementary school work; 
low-income parents may enroll their four- and five- 
year-olds no matter where in the district they reside. 
The only stipulation is that parents keep their children 
at the school for their subsequent year of regular kin- 
dergarten. The hope, of course, is that these children 
will feel comfortable, competent, and welcome at the 
school and will stay on through the elementary grades. 



In parallel with efforts to motivate the enrollment of 
low-income students more evenly across the district, 
Cambridge is working to improve the appeal of its 
underselected, low-income schools, hoping to attract 
high-income students to choose them and further 
contribute to income diversification across the district. 

One of the district schools avoided by upper-income 
parents is the Tobin School, which, with a population 
three times the district average, has also failed to meet 
AYR standards. Tobin has established a volunteer rela- 
tionship with MIT and Flarvard, has a strong parent- 
mentor group in technology and science fields, and has 
won a grant to create a science and technology magnet 
program at the school. The principal reports that al- 
though affluent parents are not yet choosing Tobin, the 
emphasis on science has made Tobin a better school, 
and students' achievement scores have improved. 

Cambridge has identified its particular challenges and 
is now moving forward with increased focus, new pro- 
grams, and districtwide goals to leave no child behind. 



Desert Sands Unified School District 



DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHICS 


Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


25,714 


Up 


27 


Collection of small 
cities/towns 


58% 


27% 


9% 



The Desert Sands distriet, on the outskirts of the resort 
city of Palm Springs, Calif., has been growing at a rate 
of 4 pereent a year for the last 10 years. The district 
currently has 10 new schools on the drawing boards. 
In considering whether to make these neighborhood 
schools or magnet schools, the school board listened to 
stakeholders and evaluated its recent experience devel- 
oping school choice options. 

Of the district's 27 current schools, eight are magnets 
and one is a district charter school of long standing. 
The magnet schools were developed to address dispari- 
ties in student achievement between schools located 
in the district's mostly Hispanic and low-income town 
of Indio and schools located in the district's five other, 
mostly white and more affluent towns. Desert Sands 
draws its students from migrant camps as well as from 
middle-class towns and wealthy enclaves surrounded 
by private country clubs. 

In 2000, the district decided to create a K-12 Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate Organization (IBO) program for its 
first set of magnet schools (an elementary, a middle, and 
a high school). It located the schools in the geographic 
and socioeconomic center of the district and marketed 
them to high-achieving students in Indio. The result has 
been that these magnet schools are the district's most 
economically and culturally diverse, as well as its high- 
est achieving. 

The decision to draw the highest-achieving students 
out of the Indio schools did not go unnoticed there. 



Principals felt vulnerable that they would be losing 
their best students. The district is now creating a sec- 
ond set of K-12 magnet schools, this time in Indio. 
When surveys of parents and the community indicated 
a growing need for medical and legal professionals, the 
district decided to feature pre-medical and pre-law 
curricula at the new schools. The district hopes this 
focus will attract affluent students as well as boost op- 
portunities for Indio residents. 

In 2001, the district secured a Voluntary Public School 
Choice program grant to create five magnet schools 
with an environmental science, mathematics, and 
technology focus. This program has been very popular 
at the district's charter school, and the community is 
fortunate to have the participation of scientists from 
the nearby Living Desert park and the Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument in designing the magnet schools' 
curricula. These high-achieving schools are located 
in the district's affluent Palm Desert community. The 
district markets them in Indio, again to provide school 
choice options to students whose current schools are 
low-achieving. 

Principals at the receiving schools were initially con- 
cerned that the low-income transferring students, in- 
cluding students making NCLB transfers, would bring 
down the schools' test scores. But this has not hap- 
pened. In fact, scores at the schools have increased. 
At each of the magnet schools a site coordinator 
meets new parents as soon as their children enroll and 
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regularly thereafter. The coordinator follows each child's 
progress, and if a student needs a tutor, the coordinator 
provides one. The role of the site coordinators, and their 
individual efforts to see each student as an opportu- 
nity, has been crucial to turning attitudes around at 
the receiving schools. As the assistant superintendent 
explains, "We do not want students to go back to their 
old schools because they do not feel connected or be- 
cause the parents do not know anyone." 

The district credits communication among the mag- 
net schools as another critical factor in their success. 
Site coordinators meet monthly with the magnet grant 
administrator to share experiences and seek input for 
ongoing problems. During each meeting, the group re- 
views the goals of the magnet project to be sure they 
are being met and identifies additional resources that 
may be needed. 

Desert Sands is proud of its choice program and markets 
it heavily, especially to English learners and low-income 
students. A marketing team creates radio spots, movie 



theater ads, and television commercials in Spanish and 
English and goes to malls in Indio during the enroll- 
ment period to meet prospective students. The district 
makes a big effort to enroll kindergarten students in its 
choice program and created a refrigerator magnet for 
Elead Start parents that has a "to do" list that includes 
"learn more about voluntary school choice," "review the 
magnet school program," and "enroll my child in public 
kindergarten." 

The district is intent on continuing to develop its 
choice program, as well as its neighborhood schools. 
The district feels optimistic that it has accomplished 
the hard work of winning employees and stakeholders 
over to the benefits of choice, and it plans to create 
magnet programs at each of its new schools. These will 
accept neighborhood students first, reserve seats for 
1 percent of the students in the other attendance ar- 
eas, and fill any remaining seats by lottery. In Desert 
Sands, the goal is to create a range of schools that 
parents will want their children to attend. 



Mesa Public Schools 



DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHICS 



Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


74,366 


Down 


89 


Urban fringe/ 
suburban 


40% 


7% 


8% 



Parents in Mesa, located in the Greater Phoenix area 
of Arizona, experience many forms of choice in a state 
that was rated first of 50 on the Manhattan Institute for 
Policy Reseach 2001 Education Freedom Index. With a 
strong charter school law enacted in 1994, Arizona had 
492 charter schools by fall 2003, sponsored by either 
the state or a local school district. Low-income students 
may apply for privately funded scholarships supported 
by the state's education tax credit. Both intradistrict 
and interdistrict open enrollment are mandatory. 

In this environment. Mesa Public Schools actively seeks 
input from its stakeholders and pays close attention 
to what it learns. The open enrollment program allows 
parents to choose a variety of specialty, magnet, or 
alternative schools, with about 5 percent of students 
choosing schools outside their neighborhood. Special- 
ized schools include the district's alternative schools 
and the East Valley Academy, which draws on strong 
community partnerships to prepare students who plan 
to become health care workers, attend technical school 
or community college, or enter the military. 

Especially popular are the four Benjamin Franklin 
campuses that provide highly structured, traditional 
education. An initial Benjamin Franklin school, es- 
tablished in 1978 through the efforts of parents who 
wanted a more traditional program, drew such long 
waiting lines for registration that the district moved 
to set up three more campuses in other parts of the 
city. To compete with similar charter schools, the 
district added regular bus service to the Benjamin 



Franklin schools. Now, both parents and students at 
these schools give especially high satisfaction ratings 
on the annual district surveys. 

More recently, an International Baccalaureate program 
was established at a high school with a decreasing pop- 
ulation, to better support student learning and to draw 
students from across the district to fill the campus. 

These examples illustrate Mesa's deliberate approach to 
planning. The district studies data, listens to parents, 
and acts to meet the needs of the diverse population. 
When 19 of the district's 89 schools failed to meet AYR 
in 2002, the district stepped up its efforts to improve 
the programs in these schools, in keeping with NCLB 
requirements. District staff met with principals and 
provided resources, curriculum specialists developed 
improved instructional programs, and faculties devel- 
oped action plans for individual students. The super- 
intendent also hired an analyst to identify promising 
practices in successful schools that could be shared 
across the district. Only two schools failed to make AYR 
the following year. 

The district also actively helped schools in need of im- 
provement communicate with parents about NCLB and 
the choice options. A newsletter template in English 
and Spanish was provided to staff at all the schools, 
who then customized it with their own content. This 
newsletter explained the school's status, improvement 
efforts, and parents' option to transfer their child to a 
school that was already making AYR. 
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Achievement data are regularly used to guide distriet 
planning and the ereation of school programs. Princi- 
pals receive a "data book" and meet with research and 
evaluation staff during the summer to review their data. 
With NCLB, the distriet is eondueting additional analy- 
ses to determine which students are achieving, and also 
sharing data more fully with teachers and helping them 
understand how to use data to guide instruetion. 

Parents are recognized as an important resource. At 
eaeh school they are eneouraged to become ambas- 
sadors to other parents and to act as advisers to the 
district. For example, Mesa's universal homework stan- 
dards are the result of parent activism. 

Regular parent and student surveys make parent feed- 
back a formal, quantitative element of the data book 



used to guide planning. During the spring of each year, 
the district sends a survey home with every student and 
collects survey information from selected fifth-graders 
and secondary sehool students. Five-year trend data on 
these measures show both areas of progress and areas 
for improvement. 

Aeeording to these critical audiences. Mesa schools are 
on the right track. Since 1999, parent and student sat- 
isfaction with Mesa elementary schools has increased 
steadily, to a composite of 93 percent. Parents feel wel- 
come and believe their children are respected and ehal- 
lenged. Students feel proud of their sehool, feel they 
are getting a good edueation, and believe that their 
teaehers and principal care about them. 




Miami-Dade County Public Schools 



DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHICS 


Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


370,000 


Down 


340 


Greater 

metropolitan area 


62% 


17% 


11% 



Miami is often referred to as the capital of Latin Amer- 
ica, and its huge school district has long welcomed Im- 
migrants from the Caribbean and points south. Of the 
district's 370,000 students, 58 percent have a Hispanic 
heritage. Students of Haitian baekground, whose home 
language is typically Creole, are a significant language 
minority. African American students make up 30 per- 
cent of the school population, and white students have 
dwindled to 10 percent. 

It was a 1971 school desegregation order that first led 
Miami-Dade County Public Schools to institute school 
choice-in the form of magnet schools designed to 
compensate for the district's highly segregated hous- 
ing patterns. Today, Miami-Dade offers a wide array 
of school choice options, designed to Increase student 
diversity, diminish concentrations of low-income stu- 
dents, and improve student achievement. 

Among the district's school choice options are 71 mag- 
net programs, 31 charter schools, 16 controlled choice 
schools, two satellite schools hosted by large employers 
on their sites, and a "commuter" school for the conve- 
nience of parents who work in downtown Miami and 
drop their children off nearby. A new program, funded 
by a Voluntary Public School Choice program grant, is 
the "I Choose!" initiative. Plans are to create as many as 
eight "choice zones" in which schools will be modeled 
on successful magnet and charter schools-designed to 
reverse declining enrollment in designated areas. Cur- 
rently, nine "I Choose!" schools are in the process of 



improving the appeal of their facilities, designing new 
school programs, and participating in professional de- 
velopment aligned with their program goals. Another 
option for parents comes from the state of Florida's 
"Opportunity Scholarships Program," which overlaps 
with NCLB accountability measures. The program 
allows children to transfer out of schools designated 
as falling, and it provides a voucher of about $4,000, 
which can be used at a private school. Florida also of- 
fers scholarships to its disabled students through the 
McKay program and tax credits for donations to private 
school choice programs. Currently 13,000 students in 
Florida participate in the tax-credit program. 

Not surprisingly, the complexity of the district's school 
choice program calls for an administrative division for 
school choice. In addition, Miami-Dade has created a 
cross-district "schools of choice" advisory committee to 
promote greater understanding of the district's goals 
for magnets, analyze special program needs, make rec- 
ommendations for program expansion, and encour- 
age community engagement with the district's choice 
program. It Is the role of the advisory committee, for 
example, to make recommendations for increasing the 
participation of Hispanic students in the district mag- 
net schools. 

Until 2001, the district was still under court order to 
address racial segregation in its schools. An extensive 
transportation program was part of the remedy. The 
district's new, voluntary desegregation plan has rede- 
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fined diversity to better reflect Miami's changing de- 
mographics. Students' transportation options have also 
been redefined. Budget constraints have caused the 
district to reorganize into tighter transportation zones 
and to call on parents to take more responsibility for 
transporting children. 

The Miami-Dade area also has a rapidly increasing 
number of independent charter schools. Currently the 
district's 31 charters enroll about 12,000 students. By 
2006, 103 charter schools will enroll 56,000 students. 
These schools average 300 to 500 students, in compari- 
son with the district average of 1,100. Until recently, 
a state cap on the number of schools within a district 
made it possible for Miami-Dade to negotiate with 
charter applicants, so that new schools would be locat- 
ed in areas where district schools were most crowded. 
Now, without a cap, charter applicants are competing 
more directly with the district. 



Charter schools are attractive to parents, and the dis- 
trict is intent on reproducing the qualities that make 
charters so popular. In an informal survey of charter 
school parents, the district learned that parents left 
traditional schools in part because of the feeling of 
comfort and security offered by charter schools. The 
schools themselves were smaller, classes were smaller, 
the learning environment felt safe, and the schools se- 
lected were convenient. 

As Miami-Dade continues to roll out its "I Choose!" pro- 
gram and to develop its other school choice options, 
it will be paying close attention to better serving its 
constituents. District administrators believe that the 
Florida decision to encourage competition between 
charter schools and traditional schools is having its 
intended effect: to improve both types of schools. Par- 
ents, they say, are driving the interest in choice and 
accelerating the district's responsiveness to the needs 
of its students. 



Milwaukee Public Schools 



DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHICS 



Enrollment 


Enrollment Trend 


Number of Schools 


Population Type 


Subsidized Meals 


English Learners 


Special Needs 


97,293 


Down 


223 


Large central 
city 


72% 


8% 


15% 



As part of a court-ordered desegregation plan in 1977, 
Milwaukee Publie Schools created well-endowed mag- 
net sehools and a voluntary exchange program with 
23 neighboring suburban distriets. The initial result, 
however, was more-segregated, not less-segregated 
schools. White students left the district, and the sub- 
urban schools in the exchange program, whieh came 
to be known as Chapter 220, did not aetively recruit 
Milwaukee's African American students. 

Today, open enrollment is available to all Wiseonsin 
students, and Chapter 220 distriets have set enroll- 
ment goals to inerease cross-district transfers. This 
school year, 6,410 Milwaukee students took advan- 
tage of open enrollment, and partieipation in Chapter 
220 open enrollment has been increasing over time. 
The district also offers 20 eharter schools, with spe- 
cialties ranging from music to Montessori to language 
immersion. There are also 10 charters authorized by 
other agencies. Perhaps the most significant form of 
choice might be the eity's voucher program. Instituted 
in 1990 as an alternative for low-ineome students, the 
program allows students with a family income of 1.5 
pereent times the national poverty level to use vouch- 
ers to attend private schools. In 2003-04, more than 
13,000 Milwaukee voueher students enrolled in 107 
private sehools-both sectarian and non-sectarian. 
Voucher use has increased to more than 13 percent of 
the sehool population and is approaching the state- 
legislated 15 pereent eap. 



In the faee of steadily declining enrollment and fund- 
ing, Milwaukee is now moving to bolster its 1 63 neigh- 
borhood schools and to encourage parents to make 
the sehool "down the street" their primary school 
of choice. This effort, known as the Neighborhood 
Sehools Initiative (NSI), is in its third year of imple- 
mentation. To simultaneously fund this new effort and 
make needed budget cuts, the distriet took a long look 
at its $55 million annual transportation budget. Some 
of the savings from keeping more buses in the garage 
are being transferred to refurbishing neighborhood 
schools. In addition to upgrading physical plants, the 
distriet is trying to incorporate other feedback from 
parents about what they want in a neighborhood 
school. District priorities inelude creating more K-8 
configurations, adding specialty programs and before- 
and after-school programs, and increasing neighbor- 
hood safety. Additionally, funds are being spent to 
make sure that if all the students in an attendanee 
area ehoose their neighborhood school, the school will 
have enough classrooms to accommodate them. 

Parents learn about schools identified for improvement 
and students' NCLB transfer options in a three-stage 
communieation from the distriet. First, the superin- 
tendent sends a letter to all parents that describes the 
district's efforts to improve achievement and what it 
means to be a school identified for improvement. Onee 
improvement sehools are determined, each of these 
schools customizes a distriet-initiated template let- 
ter to let parents know what the school is doing to 
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improve. In schools where students have the right to re- 
quest an NCLB transfer, another letter is sent to parents 
explaining the transfer process. The district gives NCLB 
transfers first priority, and staff in two parent centers 
work personally with parents on NCLB transfers. 

The improvement work called for by NCLB and the new 
work of NSI are being supported by another compre- 
hensive district initiative-a refocusing of its program 
of teacher professional development. The district now 
places a literacy coach in every school. These on-site 
coaches work with colleagues to build capacity that is 
tightly aligned with school and district learning tar- 
gets. Not only does each school have on-site literacy 
expertise, but all members of a faculty are working 



toward common professional development goals. 
Teacher development is also enhanced by the district's 
involvement in the Milwaukee Partnership Academy. 
This partnership with local colleges and universities, 
the Milwaukee Teacher Education Association, and area 
business groups has the goal of preparing teachers spe- 
cifically for work in an urban environment. 

The Milwaukee district has a long history of facing its 
challenges by working with parents to make school 
choice correlate with effective education. As it moves 
ahead, district personnel have outlined two overriding 
goals: Lay out all of the facts, and make every class- 
room a quality classroom. 
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Appendix B: 

Research Methodology 



The project methodology is an adaptation of the four-phase benchmarking process used by the American 
Productivity and Quality Center (APQC),* including case descriptions of individual districts and a cross-site 
analysis of key findings. While classic benchmarking looks for best or promising practices, using quantitative 
measures and comparisons among organizations, the practice of Implementing district choice programs Is too 
new to fully support this methodology. A brief description of this project's adapted methodology follows. 



Plan 

First, a conceptual framework was developed from an 
analysis of researeh on sehool ehoice and organizational 
management as well as an examination of what districts 
need to do to meet the No Child Left Behind Aets public 
school choice requirements. Sehool choiee experts, re- 
cruited to serve on an external advisory panel (see page 
37), provided feedbaek to refine this framework and pri- 
oritize issues to investigate. The resulting study scope 
guided all aspeets of the study (see figure 1 5). 

Site seleetion was a multistep process to ensure that 
the guide would feature an array of praetices eovering 
the elements of the framework and would represent 
a variety of geographie locations and contexts with 
which district administrators could identify. A list of 
23 potential public school choice sites was compiled 
through primary and secondary research conducted by 
Edvance, the education non-profit created by APQC, 
and by WestEd and the expert advisory panel. A screen- 



* American Productivity and Quality Center. (2001). Benchmarking 
in education: Pure and simple. Houston, TX: Author. 



ing template was developed to systematically analyze 
the weighted criteria for site selection identified by the 
advisors, including the presence of clearly articulated 
plans, communication strategies that had evolved over 
time, and local data that were used to guide improve- 
ments. The template was completed for the candidate 
districts based on public documents such as strategic 
plans, report cards, and district Web sites, supplement- 
ed with targeted phone interviews with district staff 
The five districts that were selected had relatively high 
ratings on the template for preliminary evidence that 
promising practices were in place. No site was uniform- 
ly excellent, but each had developed practices in several 
areas from which others might learn. 

Collect Data 

Collecting detailed descriptive information from proj- 
ect participants was key to understanding the district's 
practices, the outcomes or impact achieved, and lessons 
learned in implementation of school choice that others 
could benefit from. The major steps to this phase were 
finalizing the site visit interview guide, and arranging 
and conducting site visits to the school choice sites. 
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FIGURE 15 . Study Scope and 
Guiding Questions 

District Strategic Planning and Resource Ailocation 

What are the strategic actions undertaken and 
the organizational infrastructure constructed by 
a school district to initiate, plan, develop, imple- 
ment, and monitor a public school choice pro- 
gram? 

Communication with Families and Staff 

How does the district communicate with par- 
ents and students to notify them of their school 
choice options? How are district employees be- 
ing informed and involved in the school choice 
program? 

Facilities, Logistics, and Transportation 
How is the district logistically managing shifts in 
student population? What criteria are being used 
to ensure fair and equal access for all students 
to enroll in the school of their choice? 

Local Context and Managing Change 

How is the district accommodating issues of local 
contexf, culture, and history in its school choice 
program? 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

How is the district determining the impact of 
school choice options? What criteria and in- 
dicators are used to assess school choice 
implementation effectiveness and student 
achievement results? 

The five sites hosted visits that were facilitated by the 
project team. Site visits were a combination of confer- 
ence calls, interviews, and one-day, on-site visits. Dur- 
ing the site visits, key personnel were asked questions 



from the site visit discussion guide. In addition, artifacts 
from the sites, such as letters to parents, schedules, or 
training agendas, were colleeted to provide conerete 
examples of district practices. The study team eollated 
the information collected during the site visits and de- 
veloped a case study for each site. 

Analyze and Report 

Onee all the data were eollected, the project team 
analyzed them to understand the promising praetices 
uncovered throughout the benchmarking project, both 
within and across sites. Thirteen key findings discussed 
in the final report emerged from the cross-site analysis. 

Two products resulted from this research: a report of 
the findings and this practitioner's guide. The report 
provides an analysis of key findings across sites, a de- 
tailed description of each site, a collection of artifacts, 
and key project documents. The practitioner's guide is a 
summary of the report intended for broad distribution. 

Adapt 

Ultimately, readers of this guide will need to select, 
adapt, and implement practices that meet their indi- 
vidual needs and contexts. The guide will be broadly 
distributed around the country through presenta- 
tions at national and regional conferences, as well as 
through national associations and networks. The guide 
and report are also accessible online at http://www. 
ed.gov/nclb/choice. 

Districts coming together in learning communities may 
continue the study, using the ideas and practices from 
these sites as a springboard for their own action re- 
search. In this way, a pool of promising practices will 
grow, and districts can support each other in imple- 
mentation and learning. 
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Appendix C: Resources 



The Web resources listed below that were not developed by the U.S. Department of Education are provided as examples 
of materials that may be helpful to the reader. The listings should not imply an endorsement by the Department of the 
resources or the Web sites. There also may be many other useful Web sites on these topics. 



NCLB Information for Parents and the Public 

The U.S. Department of Edueation has published No Child Left 
Behind: A Parents Guide (2003) along with other information 
for parents and educators at http://www.ed.gov/nclb/. 

The Learning First Alliance has published A Practical Guide 
to Talking to Your Community About No Child Left Behind 
and Schools In Need of Improvement and provides links to 
other organizations' materials at 

http://www.learningfirst.org/. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) has an ex- 
tensive section on communications, including several pieces 
with tips for communicating effectively that were written by 
communications professionals at KSA-Plus Communications, 

at http://www.ccsso.org/federal_programs/NCLB/. 

The Education Trust has a collection of materials on NCLB, in- 
cluding the No Child Left Behind User Guide and fact sheets 
for parents and the community. It also publishes The ABC's 
of "AYP" at http://www2.edtrust.org/edtrust/ESEA/. 

The School Information Partnership is a public-private col- 
laboration designed to empower parents, educators, and 
policy-makers to use required No Child Left Behind (NCLB) 
data to make informed decisions and improve school re- 
sults. Standard and Poor's created the Web site, which in- 
cludes a suite of interactive analytical tools from Standard 
and Poor's School Evaluation Services and the National 
Center for Educational Accountability's Just for the Kids. Eor 
schools, districts, and states across the nation, the Web site 
displays available data required to be publicly reported un- 
der NCLB. This initiative is funded by The Broad Foundation 
and the U.S. Department of Education. See the Web site at 
http ://www.schoolresu lts.org/. 



School Choice Information 

The Center for School Change at the University of Minnesota 
works with educators, parents, business people, students, 
policy-makers, and other concerned people throughout 
the United States in a number of ways: to increase student 
achievement; raise graduation rates; improve student at- 
titudes toward learning, their schools, and their communi- 
ties; and strengthen communities through building stronger 
working relationships among educators, parents, students, 
and other community members. See the Web site at http:// 
www.hhh.umn.edu/centers/school-change/. 

The National Governors Association (NGA) operates the NGA 
Center for Best Practices, an online resource that includes links 
to promising practices in different aspects of NCLB, including 
public school choice at http://www.nga.org/center/. 

The Thomas B. Fordham Foundation provides links to major 
studies and to around 50 other organizations' Web sites in 
the areas of charter schools and choice at 

http://www.edexcellence.net/. 

The Center for Education Reform provides up-to-date reports 
on choice and charter school activity around the country. 
Its Web site links to "fast facts" and resources designed with 
parents in mind at http://www.edreform.com/. 

The Office of Innovation and Improvement in the U.S. De- 
partment of Education operates the Voluntary Public School 
Choice grant program and offers other resources at http:// 
www.ed.gov/programs/choice/. 

The Education Commission of the States maintains an ex- 
tensive database about NCLB, including detailed informa- 
tion about requirements in different states. The law's choice 
provisions are tracked as one of several key sub-issues at 

http://www.ecs.org/. 
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